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er, William R. A Critical History of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life. New and en- 
larged edition. Royal 8vo. $3.50. 


Allen, Joseph Henry. Hebrew Men and 
Times, from the Patriarchs to the Messiah. 
A running sketch of the Old Testament story 
and the religious development of the “ Re- 
° of Israel,” picturesquely written. 16mo. 

1.50. 


Our Liberal Movement in Theology. 

A sketch and criticism of the history of Uni- 

tarianism in New England, followed by three 

lectures, the subjects of which are, A Scien- 

tific Theology, The Religion of Humanity, 

oe The Gospel of Liberalism.. 16mo. 
1.25. 


Christian History in its Three Great 
Periods. First Period: Early Christianity. 
Second Period: The Middle Age. Third 
Period: Modern Phases. Gives the entire 
development of Catholic Christianity to the 
eve of the Reformation, with modern phases 
of Religious Life. 3vols. 16mo. $3.75. 


——— Outlines of Christian History, A. D. 
§0-1880. Designed as a manual for class in- 
struction on the origin, growth and principles 
of Christianity from its foundation to the 
Present time, 16mo., 75 cts. 


———Three Phases of Modern Theology 
A trio of essays, discussing ‘‘ Calvinism as a Force 
” History,” « Unitarianism, Then and Now,” and 
“The Gospel of Liberalism.’’ All have appeared 
inthe pages of the Unitarian Review. 8vo. 
Paper, 35 cts, 


Bartol, C. A., D. D. Radical Problems. 
A protest against popular theology, and “rad- 
ical,” not in the usual sense of the term, but 
in its true sense, that of attempting to pierce 
to the roots of things. 16mo. $1.25. 


Brooke, Rev. Stopford A., A. M. Unity of 
God and Man. A collection of sermons, from the 
opening one of which the volume takes its name. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


-Faith and Freedom, Another series 
of sermons, treating of “Immortality,” the “ Intel- 
lectual Development of Christ,’ “Liberty,” the 
“Changed Aspects of Christian Theology,” and 
like vital questions, Edited, with Introduction, 
by Edwin D. Mead. 12mo. $1.50, 


Chadwick, John W. A Book of Poems, 
The collection embraces a variety of subjects, 
aud is divided into three parts—poems of 
nature, poems of life, and times and seasons. 
Square 18mo, $1.00. 


The Man tas In his preface Mr. 
Chadwick says: “I shall not be suspected by 
any generous person of imagininy that I have 
written any final word about a theme which 
has inspired hundreds and thousands of vol- 
umes I have but endeavored with 
the help of many eminent scholars ‘ 
to write a book which shall contribute some- 
thing to a rational understanding of the human 
greatness of Jesus.” 16mo. $1.00. 


A Daring Faith, and Other Sermons, 
‘Divine Service,” ‘American Unitarianism,”’ 
“Jesus and Modern Life,” “The Gospel of Sci- 
ence,’ and * The New Orthodoxy,”’ are some of 
the subjects dealt with in this volume, t2mo, $1. 


Faith on the Earth, Sixteen sermons; 
discussing ‘* Ethical Culture,” “Gnostics and Ag- 
nostics,’’ ‘* Progressive Orthodoxy,” ‘Things that 
Remain,” “The Spirit of Truth,” “The Good 
New Times,” and various other questions in mod- 
ern theology. 12mo, $1.00, — 


The Faith of Reason. A series of 
discourses on the leading topics of religion, 
and dealing chiefly with the modern aspects of 
religious thought, 16mo. $1.00. 


A Christmas 
16mo0. $1.00. 


In Nazareth Town, 
Fantasy, and other Poems, 


Channing Centenary Volume. A report 
of the meetings held in America, Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, in honor of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of William 
Eldery Channing. Edited by Russel Nevins 
Bellows. 8vo, pp. 603. Cloth $2.00, 


Child, Lydia Maria. Aspirations of the 
World. A collection of the moral and re- 
ligious utterances of all nations, in all times, 
illustrating the fact that there always has been, 
and is now, a universal belief in one God. 
16mo. $1.25. 


Christmas Day and All the Year. Stories 
by Susan Coolidge, | C. Bartlett, Sargent 
Flint, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, and others, 
Told for the younger readers of the Christian 
Register, and compiled from the columns of 
that paper by Mrs, Fanny B. Ames, Square 
16mo0, $1.00, 


Clarke, Rev. James Freeman. Vexed Ques- 
tions in Theology. A Series of Essays. ‘The 
Five Points of Calvinism and the Five Points of 
the New Theology,” “Christ and his Anti-Christs,”’ 
“Is Probation or Education the End of Life ?” 
“Agnosticism ws, Positivism,” “The Scientific 
Basis of Prayer,’’ and “‘Some Reasons for Believ- 
ing in a Future Life,” are a few of the titles. 
I2mo, $1.00, 


Cobbe, Frances Power. The Duties of 
Women, Treating of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of women, whether “ Personal,” 
“Arising from Relationship,” “Founded on 
Contract,” or resulting from their position as 
“Mistresses of Households,” “Members of 
Society,” or “Citizens of the State.” 12mo., 
$1.00, 


Religious Duty. The author de- 
signs this as acontribution toward the devel- 
opment of Theism as a Religion for the Life 
no less than a Philosophy for the Intellect, 
though far from claiming to accomplish the 
purpose adequately, she says her pages — 
contain such simple results of the great trut 
as she sees them, 1:2mo, $1.00, 
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— —-—The Peak in Darien. A _ series of 
papers “intended,” says the author in her pre- 
face, “for those of my contemporaries who 
are daily brought face to face with some of the 
darker problems of the time, or are led by 
their advancing years to ponder on the mys- 
tery of the greattransition.” 12mo, $1.00. 


Darwinism in Morals, and Other 
Essays. Fourteen papers, reprinted from the 
Theological and Fortnightly Reviews, Frazer's 
and Macmillan’s Magazines, and the Manches- 
ter Friend, 12mo, $2.00, 


Eliot, William G. Home Life and Influence. 
A series of essays, turning chiefly upon wo- 
man—her education, herduties, her follies, and 
her mission. 12 mo, Cloth. $1.00, 


Ewing, Juliana MHoratia. Jackanapes. 
Jackanapes is a harum-scarum but lovable lit- 
tle lad, who tumbles from a happy child- 
world into the army, and loses his own life 


trying to save that of a comrade. Square 
12mo, Paperboard covers, 35 cts. 
Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot. A quaint 


English tale, whose hero begins life in a work- 
house, but by and by goes to make sunshine 
for poor old Daddy Darwin, and in the end 


becomes master of the DoVecot. Square 
12mo. Paper board covers, 35 cts. 
The Story of a Short Life. A short 


life, but a brave one, for when the little hero 
found he could fiot be a real soldier as he 
wished, he made up his mind to fight the ene- 
mies within him, and succeeded very well. 
Squarei12mo. Paper board covers, 35 cts. 


Grove, Dr. George. Beethoven’s Nine 
Symphonies, With illustrations from the 
scores, Sufficiently technical to be of value 
to the student of music, but popular enough 
to be intelligible and useful to the general 


reader, 12 mo, $1.50. 


Hale, Edward Everett. The Man Without 
a Country,and Other Tales,—among them 
“My Double and How he Undid me,” a story 
with a moral for ministers. 16mo. $1.25. 


Ten Times One is Ten: (The Possi- 
ble Reformation). Telling how the “Lend a 
Hand” clubs, which are springing up all over 
the country, really had their beginning in the 
life of an unselfish young man, who died be- 
fore the first one was thought of. 16mo. $1. 


His Level Best. The first story is 
the one that gives the book its title; the others 
are’ “The Brick Moon,” “Water Talk,” 
“Mouse and Lion,” “The Modern Sindbad,” 
“A Tale of a Salamander.” 


How To Dolt. A series of papers 
telling young people How to Talk, How to 
Write, How to Read, How to go into Society, 
and How to Travel, and discoursing of Life 
at School, Life in Vacation, Life Alone, Habits 
in Church, Life with Children, Life with your 
Elders, Habits of Reading, and the Art of 
Getting Ready. 16mo. $1.00. 


What Career? or, the Choice of a 
Vocation and the Use of Time. Some of the 
subjects treated are: “Study Outside of 
School,” “A Theological Seminary,” “Char- 
acter,” “The Specialties,” and “The Responsi- 
bilities of Young Men.” 16mo. $1.25. 
Crusoe in New York, and Other 
Stories, among them “Max Keesler’s Horse- 
Car” and “The Modern Psyche, 16mo 
$1.25. 


Sybaris and Other Homes. A plea 
for the workingmen, showing how useless it 
is to hope for advancement among them while 
in their homes they are surrounded by so much 
that is lowering. 16mo. $1.25. 


Seven Spanish Cities and the Way 
to Them. Glimpses of history, al lusions 
Oriental literature, earnest talk about religion, 
consideration of Spanish politics, all mixed in 
with a running description of the various 
sights to be seen. 16mo. $1.25. 


Stories of War; Stories of the Sea; 
Stories of Adventure; Stories of Discovery ; 
Stories of Inventions. Compiled by Edward 
Everett Hale. 5 vols., 16mo, each $1.00. 


—— Jn His Name. A story of the Wal- 
denses in the days of Richard I, of England. 
Sq. 18m0. $1.00. 


Hedge, Frederic Henry, D. D. The Pri- 
meval World of Hebrew Tradition. Deals with 
many of the most striking and urgent prob- 
lems suggested by the Hebrew cosmology, 
such as “Creation,” “Man an Image of God,” 
“Manin Paradise,” “The Deluge,” etc. 16mo. 


$1.50. 


Reason in Religion. In two parts. 
(1) Religion within the bounds of Theism ; 
(2) Rational Christianity. 16mo. $1.50. 


Ways of the Spirit, and Other Essays. 
They discuss many vital themes, such as 
Pantheism, The Origin of Things, The Myth- 
ical Element in the New Testament, Dualism 
and Optimism, The Way of Religion, The 
Human Soul, The Natural History of Theism, 
Incarnation and ‘Transubstantiation, and a 
Critique of Proofs of the Being of God. 16- 
mo, $1.50. 


Atheism in Philosophy, and Other Es- 
says. Dr. Hedge selects as examples of philo- 
sophic atheists an ancient and a modern, repre- 
senting two opposite types,—Epicurus and Schop- 
enhauer. Among the miscellaneous essays are 
“ Life and Character of Augustine,’”’ ‘‘ Immanuel 
Kant,” “ The Philosophy of Fetichism,”’ “ Gen- 
ius.”’ 12m0. $2.00. 


Hours With the German Classics. 
‘‘These essays contain the substance of lectures 
delivered by the author in his official capacity as 
Professor of German Literature. Far from assum- 
ing to be a complete history of that literature, 
they aim to exhibit some of its characteristic 
phases as exemplified by writers who fairly repre- 
sent the nation’s genius.’’—From the Author's 
Explanatory Note. 8vo. $2.50. 


Hosmer, Frederick L., and Gannett, Will- 
iam C. The Thought of God in Hymns and 
Poems. ** Deep Communion with Nature, spiritual 
insight, profound trust, reverent and tender ascrip- 
tion, are finely distilled in these verses. They 
are poems which have the dew on them, and 
every dewdrop is the mirror of a large world. It 
is a book of inspiration for the religious life.” 
16mo. $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Knappart, J. The Religion of Israel. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Richard A. Armstrong. 
A manual containing a brief history of the religion 
of the Jews,—an abstract of the great work of Pro- 
fessor Kuenen on this subject. 16mo. $1.00. 


Martineau, James. Hours of Thought on 
Sacred Things. Discourses practical in character, 
touching but occasionally on speculative topics, 
and addressed to the needs and wants of the heart 
and conscience. First Series, 16mo. $1.50. 
Second Series, 12mo. $2.v0. 


Mozoomdar, P. C. The Oriental Christ. 
Written by a ‘Hindoo, but reverential always 
and full of a loving admiration for the charac- 
ter of Christ. 12 mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Mead, Edwin D. Martin Luther. A Study 
of the Reformation, The story of the great 
Reformer’s life and achievements, graphically 
yet earnestly written, and seasoned with keen 
comments upon his teachings. Cloth, 12 mo, 
$1.25. 

Miss Toosey’s Mission and Laddie. Two sto- 
ries—one of a lonely little spinster who longed to 
aid the benighted heathen, the other of a poor old 
country woman, who went to the city to live with 
her son, and found it all so different from what 
she imagined it would be. 16mo. 650 cents. 


Oort, Dr. H. and Hooykaas, Dr. I. The 
Bible for Learners. It is the Bible story, told in 
connected form, with a history of the book and of 
the Bible countries and peoples. Old Testament. 
Vol. I.—Patriarchs, Moses, Judges. Vol. II.— 
Kings and Prophets. $4.00. New Testament. 
Vol. III. $2.00. 


(Continued on last page.) 
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ACID PHOSPHATE 


(LIQUID) 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, m 
potash and iron, with shespheris acid in such form ag 

be readily assimilated by the system. 

ae oy according to the directions of Prof. E. N. 
Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


Mental and Physical 


Exhaustion, 
Weakened Energy, 


Hervousness, 
Indigestion, Etc. 


Universally recommended and presoribed by phy- 
sicians of all schvols. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are 
necessary to take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance te 
both brain and body. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 
Healthful, Refreshing 


Prices Reasonable. Pamphlet ag, See par 
ticulars mailedfree. Man by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R.!. 


(BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


New York, Penn & Ohio 
RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


New York, Lake ERIE & Western R. R. 


— FoR—— 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
New York, Albany, 
Saratoga, Boston, 


AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 


3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 
TO THE EAST, 


—— WITH—— 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coac , Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 


R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 


General M nager. General Pass. Agent. 
WNWEew ToR=. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Charehes, 
chools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Ar Portland, Ind., the Presbyterians were very much dis- 
turbed by the thought of a Unitarian occupying their church, 
but finally concluded Unitarians could not be worse than Uni- 
versalists, so they resolved to run the risk. Another lady 
told the missionary she expected to be awfully bored, but said 
all were disappointed. A// risked a second service and 
wanted more. 


THe O. B. W. Weekly thus balances the temperance equa- 
tion : 

‘‘We have the drinking men on our side; we have the for- 
eign element on our side; and we have the money on our 
side ; and money is a power, and don’t you forget it!’’—A 
Liquor Dealer. 

‘‘ We have the sober men on our side ; we have the women 
on our side; and we have God on our side; and God isa 
power, ‘and don’t you forget it!’ ’’— John P. St. John. 


THE Gospel Banner has some good things to say about the 
minister’s wife. It says: ‘* Doubly blessed is the true nnnis- 
‘ster who has a wife well adapted to him and to hiswork. Such 
a woman can do an invaluable work in connection with his 
labors. But no parish should consider that it calls his wife 
when it settles.a minister. No exacting duties should be 
marked out for her. She should be as free as any in the parish 
in these matters. Yet such a woman will do ail that can be 
reasonably asked of her. She knows her place in church work 
as in home work and in social duties. Freedom she must have. 


In one of the many noble and well deserved tributes that 
have been paid to the late Dr. Mark Hopkins, the writer 
says: ‘* He was one of those rare beings whose life, while 
revealing the possibilities of human nature, has rendered more 
easy of comprehension the problem of the divine incarnation 
in the person of Jesus.’’ A noble and suggestive tribute! It 
is the divine in our life that helps us to see and interpret the 
divine in another. The Christ life is reflected in all holy 
lives. The ‘‘ divine incarnation’’ is not limited to a single 
child of the All-father, to one ‘‘only’’ son. That high doc- 
trine which has found its partial utterance in the deification of 
Jesus, is slowly orbing itself in the larger thought, which is its 
logical outcome, namely, the divine incarnation in Man. 
Every noble hfe is a key to this mystery, a visible commen- 
tary on the larger scripture. 


AN educational institution in: the east is said to have orig- 
inated this method of raising funds: ‘‘ Four persons, each 
taking the letter*A’ to identify himself, paid in ten cents 
each and undertook to secure four other persons, lettered ‘ B,’ 
who should give ten cents each, and they in turn should find 
four others to do the same, and so on, continuing the arith- 
metical progression through the alphabet.’’ It is the many 
little sums that make the large sums. The Roman Catholic 
churches in this country, with their charities, are very largely 
supported by the multiplied small contributions. The Meth- 
odists, of all our Protestant churches, best understand the 


. Secret of this. The average church financiering, however, 


will not ‘* waste time’’ in gathering the little gifts. To the 
Ordinary business man, used to accounts on a larger scale, 
the dimes are scarcely worth the collecting. The ‘‘ fr.e seat ”’ 
system has failed financially in some experiments for lack of 
more exact method and appreciation of these little gifts. But 
the combined gifts of fifty are of more value than the same 


_ Sum from five, if only they mean the interest and good-will of 


~ 


ten times as many. Of course it means more work for some- 
body, but no good thing is brought about or long sustained 
in this world apart from somebody’s labor. 


In reading a recent editorial in a certain religious journal, 
marked by very ill-considered personalities, we were reminded 
of a remark once made in our presence by the minister of one 
of the leading orthodox congregational churches in the west. 
The minister had just received and read a note from a fellow- 
minister touching some local denominational matter, wherein 
the manifestly intended sting was but poorly concealed under 
the endearing address. ‘‘ There,’’ said the man, ‘‘I never 
knew a minister who had some spiteful and mean thing to say 
to another who didn’t begin with ‘dear brother’ and end 
with ‘ your brother in Christ.” Brotherhood is better shown 
in brotherly courtesy and consideration than in ‘ brother’-ing 
another’s name, and cant can taint the best words. 


Mrs. WOOLLEY, in ‘‘ Love and Theology,’’ tells us that at 
Dennison theological amity had proceeded so far that the 
three church bells in the village had been selected so that their 
pitch would harmonize one with the other, so that when they 
were sounded together of a Sunday morning theie was, instead 
of discord, a melodious chord. This is a hint for those who 
would work for unity in religion. Our dream is not a mono- 
tone in religion, but harmony ; not uniformity of thought and 
organization, but complexity, looking toward the same end,— 
the perfection of life. Let each church bell have its individ- 
ual tone to emphasize, but let it also willingly contribute its 
notes in that grander chord, which can not be sounded, except 
through the help of all the bells of all the churches in Christ- 
endom and out of christendom. 


WE clip from an exchange this interesting paragraph about 
Henry Ward Beecher’s library, which is soon to be scattered 
under the hammer of the auctioneer: ‘‘It is a large collec- 
tion, and those who have examined it find that it abounds in 
puetry, history, philosophy, ethics, and works on religious 
subjects. There are numerous flat table books filled with en- 
gravings. Not a few of these are representations of statuary, 
both ancient and modern. There is a noticeable absence of 
novels. Even his own production, ‘ Norwood,’ has no place 
in the collection. There are few Greek ur Latin books. The 
poetical works show signs of usage. Singularly enough, 
although there are several dictionaries, this can not be said 
of them. There are Bibles and hymn books by the score, 
many of them bearing inscriptions to indicate that they were 
presents from admirers or friends. The historical works form 
the greater part of the library, and appear to have been often 
consulted.”’ 7 


THE colored preacher, John Jasper, is reported to have 
preached his sermon on ‘‘ The Sun Do Move’”’ nearly one 
hundred times since he first gave it to his congregation, in 
1878. He is reported as saying that he has had large offers 
from all over the country, and even from across the ocean, to 
come and give this ‘‘sermon ;”’ that a man in London once 
offered him $400. Wesuppose Mr. Jasper to be thoroughly 
sincere in his peculiar ideas, and we doubt not that along 
with these ‘‘ scientific ’* views he gives to his own people much 
helpful exhortation and instruction bearing upon their daily 
life. In all this he deserves respect. But what shall we say 
of people who do not believe at all what he is preaching as 
conviction, and take him up only to furnish amusement, or as 
a financial venture? It reveals a curious and rather unpleasant 
aspect of human nature. If such motives, as we suspect, lay 
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behind some of these offers, it seems to us both a mocking at 
truth and a mocking at humanity. It suggests that sneer which 
Jesus thought worse than anger, and for which the punish- 


ment typified in the fire of Gehenna seemed to him none too 
severe. 


Not to anticipate the fuller word of criticism and review 
which in due time Unity will give, we cannot delay our word 
of welcome to Mrs. Woolley’s new story, ‘‘ Love and Theol- 
ogy.’’ Our readers will welcome it as the first book from the 
hand of one of our own staff, whose name and word, both in 
prose and poetry, they have long been familiar with. They 
will welcome the book as a prophetic venture in literature, 
the bold utilizing of the deeper heart material, as well as the 
thought material of to-day, which, now as always, gathers 
around religious questions and artistic and literary: problems. 
We know enough about this book, both in its growth and 
completion, to say confidently that the reader will find in it 
a vivid reflection of the sincere gropings toward ‘‘ sweetness 
and light ’’ through which people are passing all around us. 
When the liberal thought becomes fluid enough to flow into 
poetic, artistic and literary moulds, then it will be gospel 
thought, it will have life shaping potency. Of the literary 
qualities of this book we do not now speak, although we know 
it to be toothsome. But of its ethical and religious import- 
ance, we are glad to give this prompt hint, that our readers 
may lose 0 time in securing it. Will those who read it tell 
us what they think of it,—not necessarily for print. 


More Editorial Wanderings. 


The last number of Unity was edited on wheels. On 
Thursday, 15th, 8 p. m., the senior left the center of things 
in the west on the Chicago & Atlantic railway, and found 
himself twelve hours later at Akron, Ohio, the city famed for 
oatmeal, sewer pipes, Buckeye reapers and mowers, and last, 
but not least, Buchtel college. This last was the occasion of 
our halt of twenty-four hours. The unmistakable signs of 
prosperity are manifested everywhere. A trim campus with 
its flower beds, closely shaven lawn and sidewalks ; inside the 
building, cleanly rooms, carpeted halls and tidy class-rooms 
bespoke not only prosperity, but the presence of ladies, which 
always dispels the barn-like dreariness and_barracks-like 
coarseness of the colleges into which only boys are admitted. 
Last year there were 369 in attendance upon all the depart- 
ments, about one-half of them ladies. ‘This year there will be 
an increase. The faculty, with Dr. Cone at its head, consists 
of twenty-three gentlemen and ladies, and seems to be alive, 
progressive, enthusiastic and able. This college is under the 
management of the Universalist convention of the state of 
Ohio. But, as a Universalist college ought to be, it is in fact 
a mon-sectarian school where ‘‘ religious opinions are respected 
but not taught.’’ ‘The historical interest of the college cen- 
ters about the generosity of its chief benefactor, whose name 
it bears. Mr. Buchtel would be best known: to our western 
farmers as the Buckeye reaper man, but he will be known to 
future generations as the man who labored hard and success- 
fully, and gave his all to the good of mankind in this college. 
First and last his benefactions to the college will amount to 
about a quarter of a million. The result already is a whole- 
some college doing genuine work, exerting a great influence 
upon the pretty city and surrounding country, and offering 
good privileges at very low prices. ‘To those who are seeking 
an unsectarian atmosphere in which to educate their boys and 
girls at much less cost in money than the larger universities 
of the land demand, Buchtel college commends itself. Friday 
evening the lower chapel was filled by students and citizens 


to listen to a lecture on ‘‘ The Cost of an Idea,’’ by the Chi- © 


cago editor. 

Saturday morning we were on wheels again, editing UNITY 
en route. At 4P.M. we arrived at Jamestown, the objective 
point of this ramble. We came to exchange with Doctor 
Townsend, of the Independent church and the ‘* New School 
of Theology.’’ A half hour later who meets us at the par- 
sonage door but the heretical doctor himself! Somebody has 


blundered. He thought it was to be a week later. Where 
the blunder lies we will never tell in Unity. But here we 
were, Chicago and the expectant pulpit six hundred miles 
away, and both preachers at one end of the line. Saturday 
5 P. M., telephone, telegraph, carriage and a parishioner or 
two were called into hurried assistance, and in thirty-five 
minutes the doctor was off on a local branch road to head off 
the limited express on the Lake Shore road which reached 
Chicago at 9:55 Sunday morning. 

Sunday two full congregations gathered in the handsomé 
auditorium, which seats upwards of 500 people. The old 
Methodist church has been improved and renewed as much as 
the theology of the minister who once stood in its pulpit as a 
Methodist, now as an independent, representing the broader 
fellowship and the larger hope. 

A bright Sunday-school of 175 children in ample rooms, 
in the vestry a new $4000 organ, all bespoke the vitality 
of the new movement. The day was perfect, the welcome to 
the stranger was cordial. But we were all wondering whether 
the doctor got there in time! 

Monday evening another good congregation met at the In- 
dependent church, in Jamestown, to listen to a lecture on 
‘George Eliot, and her Writings.’’ Five hours of Tuesday 
were spent at Meadville; just long enough to shake hands 
with a few of the returning students and to meet on the steps 
of the Unitarian church the first fruits in the direction of 
theological student, of All Souls church Post-office Mission, 
and to learn that on the Sunday previous he sought the editor 
in his own pulpit, and found instead Doctor Townsend, who 
did get there on time. ‘The prospects are for full classes at the 
theological school. The hard seats are going out of the 
school chapel, more comfortable ones going in. ~The church 
organ is being moved down stairs and other signs of prosper- 
ity are visible. , 

What is the matter with the Erie railroad system? Has Jay 
Gould tov little money? The train on his controlled lines 
was late as usual, and instead of being in Chicago at eight 
o’clock it was nearly one in the afternoon when we arrived on 
Wednesday; but we were in time to spend an afternoon with 
the brethren in social fellowship and council with Doctor 
Townsend, the man who preached two tender, earnest sermons 
in the pulpit of All Souls, and who left an impression as of 
one who has resources. On the evening of that day he bade 
us ‘f good-bye’’ with the assurance that the bands of fellow- 
ship had been tightened, his confidence in UNiry, its cause 
and its representatives strengthened and his purpose to co- 


operate deepened. So ends another ‘‘ wandering”’ of the 
editor. 


We Appeal to the Governor. 


When the final decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois 
that confirmed the doom of the sentenced anarchists now 
awaiting death in the jail of this city, fixing the 11th day of 
November as the time when the awful deed is to be done was 
made public, we think it must have sent a quiver of pain 
through all sensitive hearts and the sun’s face was somewhat 
darkened. Not that the decision was a surprise or that it 
could possibly have been otherwise. ‘These parties labored 
persistently and intelligently to arouse armed resistance to the | 
legally-constituted authorities, they sought rebellion and 
planned for and encouraged the taking of life, they were act- 
ive aiders and abettors to the foul deeds perpetrated upon in- 
nocent men in the line of their duty in haymarket square on 
the 4th of May, 1886. Of the above we have not now and 
never have had any doubts. The facts that they are the pro- 
ducts of foreign tyranny, that they did not understand the 
genius of American institutions, that they were actuated by 
humanitarian impulses, that they were moved by a zealous 
and commendable passion for reform do greatly modify our 
feelings towards them. They change repugnance to pity, hate 
to charity, but they do not change the facts that through these 
and their associates the lives of innocent women and children 
were put in awful jeopardy, and that mob violence, the most 
terrible form of human violence, was set on foot by them, and sah 
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that, furthermore, if they had had their way a great city would 
have been devastated with blood and fire. For these and sim- 
ilar reasons society should take prompt and effective methods 
to protect itself. Stern methods are the tenderest methods. 
We ask for no further delays or other trials. We have no 
sympathy with any effort to escape or confuse the workings 
of the law by the employment of still more skillful attorneys 
like Benjamin F. Butler or Robert Ingersoll. These men have 
committed serious crime and were advocates of crime. They 
have rendered themselves liable to the severest provisions of 
The severest provision of this law in Illinois is, 
alas! hanging. If it is necessary forthe state to hang any- 
body, that necessity is now upon it. Against this law we 
make earnest protest with this urgent case in mind and in 
hand. 

We have carefully read the opinion of the judges and be- 
lieve it to be clear and conclusive. We have no mock senti- 
ment to thwart the strong hand of justice or to dim the clear 
eye of reason. Progress comes by severe methods; the lower 
life must always give way to the higher. We believe in the 
evangelizing power of even red-handed war under certain cir- 
cumstances. The present writer spent three precious years of 
his life in hardship and exposure as evidence of this faith, and 
he has never been able by any process of self-analysis to draw 
an ethical line between Jenkin Lloyd Jones, private in the 
Sixth Wisconsin Battery, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, pastor and 
editor. In both cases the aim of life was the ministry of free- 
dom, the hastening of the kingdom of God on earth on the 
lines of character, culture and equality. He regrets that on the 
4th of May, 1886, he wastemporarily out of thecity so as not 
to be able to tender his services to the mayor, if necessary. 
His hand will pull the lanyard of a shotted gun pointed at 
solid files of living men with as clear a conscience now as 
then if the safety of the homes and the principles of our 
country demand it. 

Having said this we will not be misunderstood when we 
protest against this hanging. In the name of the state that is 
strong enough to protect itself without stooping to the cruel 
and criminal level of the mob itself; in the name of human- 
ity, which recognizes more and more the sanctity of all life, 
and that not the least nor the vilest is to be crushed except 
when all other resources fail; in the name of religion that 
leaves all retribution to that infinite justice that the gallows 
can neither hinder nor hasten—‘‘ Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, saith the Lord,’’—and gives to the state only the right 
to protect itself; in the name of morality that teaches that 
one wrong can not be righted by the perpetration of another 
wrong ; in the name of our children whom we would save 
from the brutalizing effects of this conspicuous legal murder, 
we protest against this hanging, and appeal to the Governor 
of Illinois to exercise his constitutional prerogative and put 
forth his hand and exercise that clemency that is the higher 
justice, and commute the awful sentence of the court to im- 
prisonment for life. We donot ask for freedom or pardon. 
The consequences of these men’s acts are too far-reaching, 
the danger of similar uprising in the future too imminent. 
We need the severe warning, the prompt rebuke, but we do 
ask that these poor, deluded idealists, these men seeking for 
ihe right thing on the wrong road, these men who have made 
themselves drunk—aye, brutal—upon the holy wine of equal- 
ity, be treated with that consideration that becomes a civil- 
ized people, who remember ‘‘ How a single pebble at the root 
mars the straightness of the pine,’’ who realize their corpo- 
rate responsibility in these matters. Let the city of Chicago 
that in 1886 laughed at a swaggering and non-ethical admin- 
| tration, let the state of Illinois, with her purblind politicians 
and unholy legislators, let the great United States of America, 
clogged with unscrupulous wealth, and at times well-nigh 
strangled with its monopolies and capitalistic combinations, 
sublime in their selfishness, remember that there are too many 
partners in the crime at the haymarket square to thus single 
out these seven to death and the rest to freedom. Letus not 
give this undue personal emphasis to an impersonal problem. 
Let us not glorify these narrow-minded reformers with the glory 
of martyrdom. Let us not by the arm of the state add force 


our law. 


UNITY. 


to the passion that already blinds the eye of reason on all sides. 
It is the mock sentiment, that to-day clings to the barbaric law 
of Moses and demands eye for eye and tooth for tooth, Itis 
cold judgment, severe justice, high science that demand that 
‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he be thirsty, give him 
drink, for in so doing you heap coals of fire upon his head.”’ 
This is hard to do, and harder to receive, but permanent peace 
and safety to human life and property are possible in no other 
condition. The tumbrils rattled many a day through the streets 
of Paris with their heavy load of perpetrators of tyranny given 
over to the embraces of Madame Guillotine—*“ the Bride of 
Freedom,’’ they said—but headless trunks only called for more 
decapitations. Let no time be wasted in trying to save these 
lives by legal chicanery and pettifogging ; but let the mag- 
nanimous elements of this country, the pulpit, the platform, 
and the press in the state of Il:inois, appeal to the Governor 
for that higher justice—at least, so in all modesty we inter- 
pret that gospel which is also law. Sadly but boldly we con- 
fess our brotherhood with the seven doomed men in the jail, 
and, as we hope for no heaven to which they will be eternal 
strangers, we are willing to try to live with them here on earth 
until they and we are summoned by a Power not of human 
law to appear where violence is not known and peace and unity 
reign forever. 


CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 


The Rain: 


When life’s noon sun is beating 
In fiery fury down, 

And faith’s bright color fading 
Into a cheerless brown ; 


When paths that lie before me 
Seem desolate and waste ; 
When joys have stopped their singing 
And friends no longer haste ; , 


When hope, the tree that sheltered 
And nourished better life, 

Is leaf by leaf fast falling 
Beneath the noon-tide strife, 


May such a heavenly blessing 
As the refreshing rain 
Bring back the youth that’s fading 


And make it bloom again. 
WILLIAM S, Lorp. 


Union by Many Ways. 


A large, significant fact emphasized by the new volume of 
Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Confessions’’ is the very evident drift of modern 
thought to an almost exclusive assertion of the ethical and 
non-miraculous elements of religious truth: The proof of 
this wiser seeing exists entirely aside from the necessary con- 
sciousness of Tolstoi, or of orthodox teachers, that they are 
penetrated by-such an appellant energy. They may know 
nothing of the ultimate effects of their work even while that 
work may tend toward an entirely rationalistic basis, as, in 
fact, with many conservatives, it really does. Tolstoi, how- 
ever, cannot be said to be going blindly into any philosophy 
of his own, but the rather is aware that the world requires a 
new faith in something accepted as the intensest reality. Such 
teaching, moreover, as now emanates from the Andover pro- 
gressists, or from the orthodox pulpit in general, can not 
be regarded as a conscious effort toward the realization of a 
more essentially humanitarian ideal than is credally affirmed. 
Yet, Professor Hedge’s Church of Humanity is a thing to- 
wards which all difference is converging, however little some 
of the voyagers comprehend the direction of their steps. Of 
course, all labor toward so beautiful an end deserves to be 
appreciated. While it is true that the great no-church philos- 
ophers and thinkers, together with ethical culture societies 
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and Unitarian churches, may lead in the movement, all that 
aids the necessary consiructive forces should be recognized. 
Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Pure Christianity ’’ is nothing more in itself than 
the ‘‘ethical basis’? under another name. When certain 
theologians relax an old severity and adjudge a new chance 
for the heathen, may we not, without stretching our facts, 
account it as a Presbyterian step towards an inevitable ethical 
organization of society? The religiousness of the George 
agitation in New York, that is so much insisted upon by its 
supporters, lies in its bringing together of many hitherto 
divided forces, which mistook theology for religion, but now 
begin to see that religion, if it means anything at all, must 
center in moral powers, and be one with this day’s good as 
well as to morrow’s promises. Not disguising such progress, 
which discovers itself wherever we turn, we may be better 
prepared to learn the lessons of material and spiritual gen- 
erosity. _Not—every man for himself: but every man for all! 
And every man for all by being so just to himself that he 
could not be unjust to his fellows! Tolstoi certainly taps 
the root of this question. He discards the improbable theo- 
logies, the cruelties of theory, the pretense that allows a con- 
tinual conflict between life and thought, and calls us up to 
the clearer ways which we may tread in the joy of purity. 
On this basis all mankind may be one. All that the church 
teaches in the interests of such a faith is good, and everything 
else is of the nature of an excrescence. Here is the heart of 
the social, the religious, the political, the industrial questions. 
We are to be so interested in union that we dare not give 
aid and comfort to the first or any comer in contravention 
ofit. This or nothing. You who can write ‘‘ God’’—do it; 
you who can write ‘‘ good ’’—do that; you who can declare 
for man—be zealous of your faith; you who can pronounce 
for ‘‘ ethics "—make that the shrine of your many pilgrim- 
ages! All of you, born of man for man’s noblest rounding- 
off, may give tribute in some way to the fact you see as chief- 
est among universal things. Tolstoi stands for this. So do 
the higher seers of our western world as they bend an anxious 


and not unrewarded ear to earth for the sound of the coming 
jubilee of the faiths ! 
Horace L. TRAUBEL. 


The Sower. 
ey oe 
“A sower went forth to sow.” 


Along the pathless prairie 
The tread of human feet,— 
Up rise the smoke-plumed cabins, 
Mid springing corn and wheat ; 
Whuere, like a mimic ocean, 
The wind swept grasses stirred, 
The golden sheaves are gathered, 
The harvest song is heard. 


In vigil of the spirit, 
A young man, listening, heard,— 
‘‘ Go forth among thy fellows, 
Thy seed the living Word.”’ 
By springs of joy and serrow, 
In fields of toil and care, 
By deserts of temptation, 
He sowed in faith and prayer. 


Nursed by the generous sunshine, 
The early and late rain, 
From year to year the prairie 
Has waved with ripening grain: 
From year to year the harvest 
Of nobler thought and deed, 
Of holier faith and purpose, 
Has blessed the sower’s seed. 


O brave and faithful sower, 
Not thine on earth to bind 

‘The full sheaves of thy harvest, 
The growths of heart and mind : 
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Moves on in widening circles 
The life-embodied word, 

And they shall bear thee witness, 
Thy voice who never heard. 


The people leave their labor, 
The children cease their play, 
They bring thee love and honor, 
To crown thy festal day. 
The heavens glow in beauty, 
Lit by thy westering sun, 
And earth forestalls the greeting, 
‘¢ Servant of God, well done !’’ 
F. L. Hosmer, 
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To P. O. M. Workers. 


The following circular to applicants for Unitarian literature 
has been prepared by the National Post-office Mission Com 
mittee of the Women’s Auxiliary Conference : 

The aim of the Post-office Mission of the Unitarian Church 
is to reach those liberal thinkers scattered throughout the 
country, who, having outgrown orthodox creeds, can no longer 
accept the religious views prevalent around them, and who 
are often unaware that in the Unitarian church they can find 
a congenial religious atmosphere. Our effort is to reach such 
persons by means of an advertisement in the papers, offering 
Unitarian literature free to all applicants, an effort already 
crowned with most gratifying success. 

Our desire is that that these isolated liberals shall no longer 
stand alone, but shall realize that they belong to a large body 
of earnest, thoughtful, religious believers, that they shall be- 
come our ‘‘ parishoners’’ and fellow-workers. To this end, 
correspondence is desirable. Literature can be sent more 
surely to actual needs, if we know what those needs are. 

What, then, can applicants do to help beth themselves and 
the whole work ? 

I. Write occasionally to the senders, stating needs, doubts, 

tc. . It isextremely discouraging to send papers, week after 

week, off into space, receiving no response, feeling, as time 
goes on, that possibly the applicant’s address is changed or that 
his interest has wholly ceased. A few words of kindly appre. 
ciation now and then mightily cheer and encourage the send- 
ers. Any questions we will always cheerfully answer to the 
best of our ability by either the written or printed word. 

II. Circulate the reading matter sent freely. In many 
places far from any Unitarian church, a liberal center is slowly 
(sometimes rapidly) growing around some one earnest person, 
who has hastened to share his new-found faith with his friends. 
Thus the way is prepared for the state missionary, and, 
eventually, for a Unitarian church. Where a church can not 
be formed, a reading or Unity club, a series of Sunday after- 
noon or evenig parlor meetings, with some simple form of 
worship and the reading of a good sermon, followed by dis- 
cussion, or a small Sunday-school may be organized, that 
shall be fruitful of much good. Advice and aid in forming 
such circles will always gladly be given. 

III. Send us names of people anywhere likely to be inter- 
ested in our faith, but only those quite sure to appreciate the 
matter sent. 

IV. Subscribe for one or more of the papers, if able, and 
circulate your copy. Always let us know if you are a sub- 
scriber to any of the papers sent. 

V. If unable to subscribe, send postage-stamps or money 
occasionally, according to your ability, to the P. O. M. 
Committee. The expense of sending out weekly a large 
number of publications is a serious cousideration, and all 


stamps received are not only a needed financial help, but en- 


courage us, as an expression of a rea? interest. 

VI. Buy a good book now and then, and loan it. Chan- 
ning's works, for only one dollar, Channing’s life, at the 
same price, may be instanced as each a library of good—a 
treasure house of noble, uplifting thought. Lists of desirable 
books, with prices, will be sent to applicants, who should, 
however, if possible, state their special needs. 

VII. Borrow from the free loaning libraries. Our best de- 
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nominational books are loaned by mail, the receiver paying 
the postage only. Catalogues sent on application, and any 
desired information about books given. 

Finally, if at any time your interest ceases, and you no 
longer read or care for the matter sent, have the kindness to 
notify us af once, thus saving wasted papers, stamps, time and 
work. Our wish is to send our literature only where heartily 
welcomed. 


A Sketch. 


Over eighteen centuries ago there lived a man whose in- 
fluence on subsequent time has been greater than that of any 
other name which history affords ; whose title has furnished a 
word for that which noble men and women deem dearest and 
most sacred in life. 

Yet, strange to tell, little is historically known of the man. 
Among the narratives of him there have some been selected 
which many deem trustworthy, but these, coming from credu- 
lous men, and based upon legends (by many called traditions) 
which sprang up and grew years after the events they pretend 
to tell of, the narratives themselves are of historic value al- 
most only as furnishing a mere medium through which his 
earnest life and moral beauty shone. As the western clouds 
are made to tell of the glories of the departed sun, so the spirit of 
hea:en-born genius impresses itself on the dullest materials. 

From these wonder-loving legends, critical men have s' riven 
to write a life, but as yet no genius has arisen capable from 
the reflections to satisfactorily tell of the original light. Nor 
may we yet know to what extent the man was the product 
of the times in which he lived, or to what extent he intention- 
ally moulded subsequent events. 

We hardly know more than tliat he lived in an obscure 
province of the Roman empire, and at a time when the stoic 
virtues had declined—when Rome, drunken with blood and 
bloated with her crimes, was rotting in vice ; when the once 
heroic Greece had grown servile, and when the whole of the 
then civilized world was slowly dying. Then nature revolted, 
and men arose protesting against the abominations, and among 
them there was one whose heavenly spirit and whose tragic 
death have immortalized him for all time. Back of the myth 
and fable, we know there must have been an intensely earnest and 
pure, though somewhat narrow life. We know that faith in 
an imminent and loving heavenly Father dominated every 
fiber of his being—a faith without which there can be no real 
and consoling religion. With all the wrecks that may come, 
this is the one belief, the one faith, that will to the yearning 
human heart ever stand immutable. 

To what extent his ecstasy caused him to view his own re- 
lations to the Father as peculiar is not clear, but certain it is 
he was dominated with such a belief. His death alone could 
scarcely be accounted for on other grounds ; for we may be- 
lieve that, as reported, he died the cruel death of a malefactor, 
and we may accept, as consonant with his spirit, that in his 
death pangs he forgave his persecutors—his death thus fur- 
nishing the tenderest, as well as the most dramatic spectacle 
the world has ever given, and one that has wrung tears from 
the eyes of millions. 

His followers, while neglecting his noble virtues, sought to 
make amends by deifying the man. Long years afterward 
men learned to attach a fetish worship to the legendary narra- 
tives themselves, which generally in details, when they do not 
contradict, they copy. And many so worship them at this 
day. And in the ears of thousands there has wrung, and in 
the ears of thousands yet unborn there will wring with super- 
stitions awe, the words, ‘‘ Whom do men say that I, the son 
of man, am?”’ ao G.M. A. 


WE have just received three additional numbers of the Old 
South Historical leaflets, as follows: 

No. 5. ‘Ihe Last Day of the Constitutional Convention. 
From Madison’s Journal. 

No. 6. Patrick Henry Against the Constitution. Extracts 
from his first speech in the Virginia Convention, 1788. 

No. 7. The Federalist. By Alexander Hamilton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Epitor or Unity:—lIn finding another’s property on the 
highway, and exacting or accepting a reward for its return, 
the question occurs, to what decree does my honesty rise or 


‘fall with an occasion? If my neighbor’s loss involves 


property worth a hundred dollars, and I grant him new 
possession for twenty-five dollars, am I more or less than 
twenty-five per cent. rogue, or does the fact of my shrewd- 
ness not affect me morally at all? It seems a case parallel to 
that which Mr. Blake so beautifully reviewed in a recent 
article. Yet it appears to be easy enough to reconcile your- 
self to the logic of exaction if you have grounded the whole 
course of your ethics upon the expectation of a future life, 
If it is right to be good for the sake of what is to come as a 
reward in the future, it is right to be good for the sake of 
what isto come in the shape of immediate benefit now. 
That is, it is right to be good in so far as the spiritual is paid 
for, cash down, in the physical, but not an inch beyond that 
limit. It is almost heedless to say that there is no basis for 
morals at all in such a philosophy. Under it, life suffers 
moral changes with each wind that blows. Yet a vast deal 
that goes to make up the common life of people is construc- 
ted from just that sort of a flimsy material. Moreover, the 
principle that one may rightly extort what he can from the 
belongings or labor of another, just because occasion or 
power made it possible, is responsible for all the crime and 
disturbance in the commercial spheres. What we require 
is a code that recognizes a higher inspiration. If you say it 
were worthy of the ownerto pay you his reward, I reply 
that it were worthier still for you to refuse it. What may be 
an attestation of spirit with your refusal becomes an act of 
commerce by your acceptance. But you say, a reward mav 
be a gift, freely bestowed by the owner. A gift to what? 
A gift that is conceived and fullfilled in beauty must be one 
of lover to lover. This man simply pays you for being 
honest. \ Your sense of integrity revolts against the implied 
suspicion. For you to surrender to a reward is for vou to 
abdicate a spiritual freedom for a commercial thralldom. 
H. L. T. 


To THE Epitor or UNItTy :—My attention has been drawn 
to a letter from J. C. F. Grumbine, in the Unity of the 1oth 
inst., upon ‘*f Henry George and the United Labor Party.’’ I 
desire to call to your notice what should be of special interest 
to your readers, namely, the intensely religious chamacter of 
this new crusade in which Dr. McGlynn, as well as Henry 
George, are so prominent. Yourreaders can gather from the 
following quotations how much of this genuine religious ele- 
ment there is in the teaching of Mr. George : 

‘‘Envy the rich? Who that realizes that he must some day 
wake up in the beyond can envy those who spend their 
strength to gather what they can not use here and can not take 
away. The only thing certain to any of us is death. ‘ Like 
the swallow darting through thy hall, such, O’king, is the life 
of man!’ : 

‘* We come from where we know not ; we go—who shall say ? 
Impenetrable darkness behind and gathering shades before. 
What, when our time comes, does it matter whether we have 
fared daintily or not, whether we have worn soft raiment or 
not, whether we havea great fortune or nothing at all, whether 
we shall have reaped honors or been despised, have been 
counted learned or ignorant—as compared with how we may 
have used that talent which has been intrusted to us for the 
Master’s service? What shall it matter when eyeballs glaze 
and ears grow dull, if out of the darkness may stretch a hand, 
and into the silence may come a voice: ‘ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant ; thou hast be n faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.’ I shall speak of rights, I shall 
speak of utility, I shall speak of interest ; I shall meet on their 
chosen ground those who say that the largest production of 
wealth is the greatest good, and material progress the highest 
aim. Nevertheless, I appreciate the truth embodied in these 
words of Mazzini to the working classes of Italy, and would 
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echo them: ‘ Workingmen, brothers! When Christ came 
and changed the face of the world, he spoke not of rights to 
the rich, who needed not to achieve them, nor to the poor, 
who would doubtless have abused them, in imitation of the 
rich; he spoke not of utility nor of interest to a people whom 
interest and utility had corrupted ; he spoke of duty, he spoke 
of love, of sacrifice and of faith ; he said that they should be 
first among all who had contributed most by their labor to the 
good of all. And the word of Christ, breathed in the ear of 
a society in which all true life was extinct, recalled it to ex- 
istence, conquered the millions, conquered the world, caused 
the education of the human race to ascend one degree on the 
scale of progress.’ ’’—[Social Problems, chapter IX.]. And: 

‘‘ The hope that rises is the heart of all religions! The 
poets have sung it, the seers have told it, and in its deepest 
p'lses the heart of man throbs responsive to its truth. This, 
that Plutarch said, is what in all times and in all tongues has 
been said by the pure hearted and strong sighted, who, stand- 
ing as it were upon the mountain tops of thought, and look- 
ing over the shadowy ocean, have beheld the loom of land. 
Men’s souls, encompassed here with bodies and passions, have 
no communication with God, except what they can reach to 
in conception only by means of philosophy, as by a kind of 
an obscure dream. But when they are loosed from the body, 
and removed in'o the unseen, invisible, impassable and pure 
region, this God is then their leader and king ; they then, as 
it were, hanging on Him wholly, and beholding without 
weariness, and passionately affecting that beauty which can not 
be expressed or uttered by men.’’—[Progress and Poverty. ] 

And Doctor McGlynn, in his lecture on ‘‘ The Cross of a 
New Crusade,” said: ‘‘ It is my opinion that the Christian 
church would speedily gather in the whole world into the 
flock of Christ, if she would preach more generously and more 
self-sacrificingly to men and women and children whenever 
they will listen to her, and would carry out with her all won- 
drously potent influences the blessed lesson of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man.’’ 

In this way has this political movement assumed not only 
a religious aspect, but a most genuinely religious one at that. 

Yours truly, 


ALFRED S. HouGuTon M. D. 
CINCINNATI, September 158. 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 
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Rev#C. W. WENDTE writes to Mr. Rich as follows: ‘‘Let 
me say that the credit for originating, among Unitarians, what 
is now known as the Unity Club, is probably due to Unity 
church, Chicago. When I came to Chicago, in 1869, there 
was existing in Mr. Collyer’s society a very flourishing organ- 
ization known as Unity Church Fraternity, whicn was sub- 
stantially what our Unity clubs are to-day, save that it laid 
more stress on charitable endeavor than is the fashion among 
us now. After this model and reminiscences of my former 
connection with the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 
I found, in 1870, the ‘Starr King Fraternity’’ among the 
y ung people of the Fourth church, Chicago, and in 1871 the 
Chicago Christian Union (nowthe Atheneum). The Starr 
King Fraternity held sociables, studied art, etc., arranged 
lecture courses, gave ‘‘ penny readings’’- among the poor, 
entertainments of music, recitations, etc., to the inmates of 


_ the county hospital, etc., etc. 


Possibly Unity Church Fraternity may have had a proto- 
type, but I think they are entitled to the credit of furnishing 
the good example to the rest of us in that early day of our 
history, and also the lialf, and the better half, of our name.’’ 


The above is an interesting iilustration of the well- . 


known fact that most good things fave no beginning, 


Who invented the watch? Who first made the shovel? The 


answer is ‘‘ Nobody,’’ because so many bodies had a hand in 
it. Wesuspect the same is true of the Unity Club. It has 
had no beginning; in one form or another it has been coming 
into being for the last century. Sporadic classes for study, 
and spasmodic plans for organizing young people, etc., doubt- 
less reach back all through the history of American churches. 


ed 


It is simply a question of emphasis, and the selection of the 
dominant lines that have finally shaped the Unity Club. Ip 
its more developed type it is not an organization of young 
people, neither is it a philanthropic, social or an amusement 
organization ; but it is the study side of the church, a system. 
atic attempt to link thgught and culture as a part of the 
religious work of the church under the directing impulse, and, 
if possible, guidance of the minister. The first systematic 
and continuors study of non-biblical authors as a part of the 
church work, to which all would be invited, and, so far as 
possible, all would be utilized without reference to age or sex, 
that we know of in the west, was a season’s course laid out in 
All Souls church at Janesville, Wis., in the winter of ’71 and 
‘72, and a year or two later similar work was inaugurated at 
St. Paul; but we suspect that prior to either of these, Rey. KE. 
H. Hall had regular classes for the study of art in his church 
at Worcester, Mass. We do not expect to find out who first 
made the watch; but since the question is raised we will le 
glad of whatever light may be thrown upon the development 
of some parts of it. The perfection of the dial or the con- 


struction of the case perha; s is discoverable. 


We will be glad to print any information received on this 
dark subject. 


—_— — 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


The Cabin in the Clearing and Other Poems. By Benjamin S. Parker. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 12mo., pp. 310. Cloth, plain 
edges, $1.50. Full gilt $2.00. 


After the surfeit of da//ades and rondeaux with which recent 
bards have overwhelmed us, it is pleasant to listen to the ‘‘na- 
tive wood-notes wild ’’ of a natural singer, one of the few. 


‘‘who make 
Music for its own sweet sake.” 


The muse who inspired these songs is not the mincing, 
modish, fine lady of the minuet, buta hearty, buxom country 
lass, who foots it featly in country dance and reel, whose 
haunt is the husking and the quilting-bee, and who knows a 
hickory from a pig-nut and an acorn from a chincapin. 

Such of these poems as have from time to time been given 
to the world in ‘‘ poet’s corner’’ of papers and magazines 
have been lovingly transferred to manya scrap book; his ‘‘In- 
dian Graves’’ and ‘‘’Tis Morning and the Days are Long”’ 
found a fitting niche in John James Piatt’s ‘‘ Union of American 
Poetry and Art,’’ but it is with sincere pleasure western folk 
greet the appearance ef ‘‘The Cabin in the Clearing and 
Other Poems,’’ the first full collection of the verses of a writer 
whose fugitive pieces have endeared him to many a househol |. 


“ The critic comes with awful frown 
To crush the artist like a gnat!” 


sings our bard; but the sternest of critics under the spell of 
this greenwood music would forget to frown; for here is the 
very scent of clover and elder-bloom, the whistle of the quail, 
the merry chatter of wren and chipmunk, the ripple of forest 
streams and dance of chequered sunbeams. It is no book- 
knowledge of nature these lines display—the hand which 
penned them has been in its time dyed brown with the walnut 
stain dear to the hoosier boy, and stained with the juice of 
fox grape and blackberry. The poet has known the haunt of 
partridge and gray squirrel, the taste ef May-apple and haw 
and hish paw-paw, and has caught his cadences from 


“ Chattering blackbirds on the trees, 
Piping loud their ecstacies, 

And the ¢atbird’s /angled dream 
‘Of all melodies that make 

Bird-songs glad for music's sake, 

* * * * 

Where the hawthorne’s tardy bloom 
And the linden’s rich perfume, 
With its hint of honey cells 

And the trumpet flower’s red bells 
Wooed the wandering pirate bee. 

[Song of the Imprisoned Thrush, p. 52.| 


And because this bard goes straight to nature’s heart for a 
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his inspiration, here is that ‘‘ local color’’ for which our Eng- 
lish critics have so often clamored, and the genuine 


“ Artless art that tarries long.” 


“The Cabin in the Clearing,’’ ‘‘ The Spelling School,”’ 
«The Camp Meeting,’’ ‘‘ The Redbud,’’ “‘ An Old Thanks- 

iving,’’ are true pioneer pictures, doubly welcome in this day 
when the old pioneer element in western life is already a 
thing of the past: the log-cabin has given place to the Queen 
Anne cottage; and maple sugar to the sanded, granulated 
fraud of commerce. These are, in the highest sense, poetry 
of the people; but there are not a few poems for poets also, 
first of these ranks ‘“The Poet’s Reed,’’ closely followed by 
‘An Empty Nest,’’ ‘*‘ Conquerors,’’ ‘‘ She Was Not Made for 
Sorrow,’’ **A Little Maid of Two’’—a delightful study in nat- 
ural theology, ‘‘ A Christmas Thought,’’ ‘‘The Poet’s Art,’’ 
‘Beyond the Afternoon,’’ ‘‘ Bard and Blossom,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Song of the Imprisoned Thrush.’’ 

There is a glint of humor in the dialect verse, and a lyric 
lilt in ‘* Pretty Mary O,’’ ‘“‘ Meggy May,’’ and ‘‘ The Sing- 
ing Wind,’’ which makes one marvel why the writer did not 
follow this vein further,—a genuine song is as rare a thing in 
these degenerate days as a black swan. 

In ‘* occasional’’ verse he is remarkably happy as ‘‘ The 
Whitewater Bar,’’ ‘‘ Garfield,’’ ‘‘ Morton,’’ and certain of 
his sonnetsevince. His sonnets, however, are such only to 
the extent of being poems in fourteen lines, they are not even 
fourteeners, as Charles Lamb calls the looser Shakespearean 
model: and this isa fact which the purists among reviewers are 
likely to make the author feel te his cost; the modern school 
is ‘‘rigidly righteous’’ as to the rhymes of the octave and the 
sextet. Pre-eminent among the memorial verses is the noble 
threnody on the death of Sumner, in which these lines occur: 

“ Tlang but one broken fetter on his urn, 
Let one black mother only bring her young, 
And while the past shall on her soul return 
But teach her child to lisp with faltering tongue 


The name of him, the apostle,—him who gave 
His life to freedom and the suffering slave. 


We can not honor him, the time is past, 
Fle honored our humanity 7 


The fine quality of the poem is evenly sustained from fir t to 
last. We can not deny UNiry readers one further quotation, 
from the tribute to Paul Hamilton Hayne: 


* Sunshine and music are the poet’s dower; 
He sings, and lo! the land is wed to fame: 

It may have wealth and excellence and power, 
But o’er them all men write the poet’s name; 
’Tis Burns’s land or Schiller’s clime or Hayne’s: 
O’er every ruler’s right the poet reigns,” 


To the names of Forcythe Willson,-John James Piatt, Benja- 
min F. Taylor, John Finley, James W. Riley, Wallace, Har- 
ney, and Eggleston, Indiana will be proud to add the name 
of this new bard, who has caught and held for us in these 
songs something of her early ‘‘ settler ’’ life with its instinct 
ive love of nature, homely beauty and sturdy independence 
of thought. A. W. B. 


The Ruling Principles of Method Applied in Education. By Antunio 
Kosmini Servati, Translated by Mrs. Grey. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. g1.40, 

The book is a fragment, published after the author’s déath, 
of a much larger work which the writer had planned. ‘lhe 
larger work was to describe the education of the human being, 


carried through all-the stages of life on the principle of natural | 


development, here laid down and applied to infant education 
only. The outline of the plan of the larger work, as gleaned 
from the author’s notes, is given in the preface. ‘“‘ It is clear,”’ 
says Mrs. Grey, ‘‘ that had life and leisure been granted him, 
he would have given to the world what it has never yet had, a 
complete method and art of education, based on the applied 
Science of human nature, and having for its aim the full and 
harmonious development of the latter to the measure of the 
stature of the perfect man.’’ . 
Fortunately, the earlier part, which is preserved to us, con- 
tains the fundamental principles, both of method and practice, 


UNITY. 


which remain the same for all periods of life, and of which the 
application only varies with the varying degrees of individual 
development. Ifthe former are thoroughly mastered, together 
with their groundwork in the laws of human nature, the latter 
will be a comparatively easy task. 

It is interesting to note how far that task has been accom- 
plished for us by Froebel, whose Kindergarten system worked 
out by him in entire ignorance of Rosmini, and under condi- 
tions of birth, education, circumstances, so widely different, 
is yet the complete application to every detail of infant educa- 
tion ‘of Rosmini’s principles, or rather_principles common to 
both because both had arrived -t them by the same road—the 
profound study of human nature. Rosmini being a priest of 
the Roman church ‘‘ was obliged to depart in religious instruc- 
tion from the fundamental principle of both himself and 
Froebel—that children should never learn words representing 
deas which their minds are incapable of conceiving ; while 
roebel, whose whole teaching was imbued with the spirit of 
1eligion and directed to lead the mind and heart to the love 
and adoration of God, excluded from it all dogmatic formulas 
given in words which the child could not understand. 

The book contains three hundred and sixty-three pages. 
Following the preface is a short sketch of Rosmini. In an 
introduction the author defines his ‘‘ Function of the Mind ”’ 
and methods of each of these functions in performing its par- 
ticular task. He limits the discussion in this book to the Ex- 
pository Method, or that through which our knowledge may 
be imparted to others, and therefore governs teaching in 
general. 

The following, as he sums it up, is the question he tries to 
answer: ‘* What is the ruling principle of Method? or in 
other words, How shall we find the sure rule by which the 
teacher of youth shall know what things to begin with and 
what should follow, so that the child shall be led on, by gra- 
dations always duly adapted to his powers, from what he knows, 
to what he does not know and has yet to be taught?”’ A 
problem this that any thoughtful teacher would like to have 
satisfactorily solved. 

Children notice resemblances more readily than differences. 
In discussing the order of procedure while teaching children 
classification of things, Rosmini ingeniously advocates begin- 
ning with the general and proceeding to the particular, show- 
ing by illustration how the reverse order would necessitate the 
correction of nearly seventy errors in the child’s mind in get- 
ting the correct signification of the words—flowers, Rosacea, 
roses,—the special rose Adelaide Como. He adds, “If this 
method be continued the mind is led into error, its ideas are 
dim and confused, and at last it is brought toa stand, and all 
but stupefied.’’ Truly, the ‘‘how’’ through Rosmini’s eyes, 
becomes more important to the teacher than the ‘‘ what, ”’ 
since mind power is the great object sought. 

The book, though deeply interesting, is one for the study 
table rather than for vacation days. Who that has tried it 
will think the study of a child’s mind ever an easy task. 
Even with Rosmini’s keen insight to aid us it still remains a 
profound subject. , &. £. he 


Tue ‘‘ Old South ”’ historical workers in Boston have already 
issued four leaflets in the series of 1887. ‘They are as follows : 
No. 1. Puritan Politics in England and New England, by 
Edward Everett Hale. 
ste 2. The English Colonies in America, by De Tocque- 
ville. 

No. 3. The Time of Our Political Probation. Circular 
letter addressed by Washington to the governors of ali the 
states, on disbanding the army. 

No. 4. The Constitution of the United States. 


Lee & SHEPARD are about to issue new editions of George 
Lowell Austin’s *‘ Life of Longfellow’’ and ‘‘ The Life and 
Times of Wendell Phillips,’’ also of Henry Giles’ ‘‘ Human 
Life in Shakespeare,’’ the latter has been out of print for some 
time. It is the interpretation of genius by genius and it ought 


to delight a new set -of readers and quicken a younger gen- | 
eration. © 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Duluth, Minn.—The new society here is 
moving ahead with hope and courage. Mr, West, 
late of Geneva, Ill., has been engaged as perma- 
nent minister, and since the beginning of his work 
there (September 1), five church committees or 
“working sections ’’ have gone actively into op- 
eration. They are these: Building Committee, 
Finance Committee, Social Section, Visiting Com- 
mittee and Musical Committee. An Ethical and 
Charity Section, and a Unity Literary Club, will 
also soon be at work. The society will be a 
working society, as well as a hopeful and reverent 
and truth-loving society, Mr. West goes to the 
new pofition entirely untrammeled in thought and 
methods, and more cordial relations between peo- 
ple and minister than already exist could hardiy 
be. Let us all wish it well, and by our sympathy 
and, perhaps, occasional letter, aid it in becoming 
a power for truth, righteousness and love in the 
“ new northwest.”’ 


Chicago.—Mr. Utter preached last Sunday, 
in answer to the recent criticism on Christianity 
by a Chinese. A generous abstract of the sermon 
was published in the /Zer- Ocean. 

__A mistake at the 7ridune ofhce announced last 
Sunday morning that Mr. Jones was to preach en 
the Anarchists Sunday evening. So many came 
that he repeated his morning sermon to g good 
audience. 

—Rev. Albert Walkley, of Manistee, was in the 
city this week. He looked in on UNITY office in 
the interest of a refreshing benefaction sustained 
in this city by one of his parishoners, in the shape 
of the Emeline Baths on West Madison street, of 
which we hope to give fuller accounts one of 
these days. Here a full bath can be had for 1o 
cents, a shower bath for five, with a reduction of 
two cents in either case where the parties bring 
their own towels. All of the appurtenances are of 
the most approved pattern. The establishment is a 
model of cleanliness. Upward of 44,000 baths 
were taken here last year, and the patronage is 
growing. Mr. Ruggles, this apostle of soap and 
towel, this efficient missionary of that which is 
next to godliness, because godliness is reached by 
going that way, is looking into the possibilities of 
establishing similar institutions both on the north 
and south sides. 

—Miss Tupper and Miss Putnam, who have been 
laboring in our missionary field in western lowa 
during the summer, passed through the city this 
week to resume their studies, one at Cornell and 
one at the Meadville Theological Seminary. Let 
other young ladies follow in their footsteps. 


Chicago.-—The Union Teachers’ meeting on 
Monday was not well attended, since the next 
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Sunday is to be devoted to a review. Mr. Jones 
was leader, and in a general way teok up the first 
two chapters of Luke. Mr. Utter, in his notes on 
lesson 4, says he would have gladly taken up the 
study of the teachings of Jesus, omitting the birth 
stories altogether. A better attitude would be the 
braver one of saying this is our best material. We 
ought to rejoice in these legendary poetical ele- 
ments of these gospels. In these soa me are six 
of the great hymns of the Christian church. We 
are perhaps not accustomed to think of Luke as a 
great poet, and yet here are these great hymns, the 
“Magnificat,”’ the “Benecictus,”’ the “Nunc Dimit- 
tis,”’ “Gloria in Excelsis,”’ ‘Hail Mary,” (“Ave Ma 
ria.’’) To identify these in their places ih the yospel 
was spoken of as a useful exercise for certain classes. 
The debt of Luke to the Old Testament was pro- 
posed as another interesting question. 


Our Indiana Missionary.—ft. Wayne. 
—This place was recently visited by Missionary 
Jennings. An effort will be made to set the Lib- 
eral church on its feet again in this thriving city. 
Negotiations are pending to secure the Jewish 
temple. The time seems ripe for a successful 
movement this fall. 

— Portland. — A town of 5000 inhabitants on 
the Grand Rapids R. R., is just passing through a 
gas boom. It contains one man who had in- 
cidentally, through a traveling man from Rich- 
mond, heard of Unitarianism.. Through his influ- 
ence Mr. jennings was invited last Sunday 
morning and evening to speak in the Presbyterian 
church—that church being without a pastor. Good 
audiences were in attendance at both services. 
The people seemed to enjoy the new light, and 
say they will want more in the future. 
—Winchester.—The district missionary spoke for 
the second time in this place last Wednesday eve- 
nihg. After theservice the audience unanimously 
voted to ask Mr. Jennings to lecture there again 
the next week. Many handed in their names for 
copies of our publications. The people evidently 
mean to inve .tigate Unitarianism. 

— Westville was visited September 18th, where he 
spoke afternoon and evening inthe Baptist church. 
The church was filled on both occasions. Ar- 
rangements for these meetings were made by a 
young woman who once occupied a place in Mr. 
Thayer's choir, in Cincinnati. She was then, and 
is now, a Methodist, although she confesses to a 
strong leaning toward the Unitarians. Unitarian 
services will be held from time to time in West- 
ville. 

—Richmond.—This place has just been visited. 
On account of the yearly meetings of the Friends, 
both Hicksite and Orthodox, the Unitarian move- 
ment will not be resumed probably until Novem- 
ber, as Mr. Jennings goes to Toledo, O., through 
October. 


Philadelphia.—A preacher of this city, still 
overborne by the ancient theologies, calls down 
“the just wrath of the Almighty God” upon the 
authors of the Illinois bridge disaster. 

—The constitution has been celebrated here 
the past week with a vim beyond description. 
Among the preachers who have considered the 
subject, there are several whose deliverances are 
interesting, if not instructive. One of them, 
Doctor Corbett, who is Episcopal by faith, sees in 
the celebration the suggestion that ‘the foul 
mouths” of “Socialists, Anarchists and Nihilists, 
foreign-born traitors,” ‘‘ must be stopped.’’ Doc- 
tor Tiffany, in more liberal temper, dwelling 
specially upon the religious aspects of the case, in- 
sisted upon the preservation of that “ grand heri- 
tage of a grand people a — free church and a 
free state.”’” In most instances, however, so far as 
published notes permit us to know, little of a re- 
markable tenor, either for good or bad, was 
uttered in the pulpits. The initial prayer of the 
Saturday’s ceremonies at Independence Hall was 
allotted to Bishop Potter, and tWe closing utterance 
to Cardinal Gibbons. It is interesting enough to 
be noted that the body of Catholic priests present 
at this day’s exercises absented themselves till the 
Episcopalian features had been concluded, and 
then appeared together and took their seats, 

—A Methodist her in Camden, Lake by 
name, has been handling Unity church and Mr. 
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Haskell, of that city, and Unitarian teaching in 
general, without gloves. The outbreak is of little 
importance, except as an indication of the ani. 
mosity that has been developed in Camden to. 
wards a movement that seems new and impudent 
to some in that community. The critic simp} 
threshes old straw, accuses Unitarians of “the do 
and the don’t”’ natural to the various beliefs they 
everywhere acknowledge, calls on God to have 
mercy on their souls, and so on, ad nauseam 
Which simply shows how far such a man really is 
from comprehending the spirit that animates the 
liberal movements of the day. He has so occu. 
pied himself with the divergent convictions of 
those he impeaches that he has failed to see the 
higher religious unity which becomes richer rather 
than weaker for the variety it allows. The Cam 
den scciety, faced by the narrow interpretations 
necessarily more rife in a small than a large town, 
should realize that the antagonism means to them 
come not failure. Camden is the place, and 
1887 is the time, for just such work as they are 
called upon to accomplish by their free choice. 
Let them have well-speed for their encouragement 
from all friends, near or remote. 

—The school of the Ethical Society is to be 
opened on the 22d. 

—Mr. Ames is back in the city, and preached 
for the first time on the morning of the 18th. 
Evening services at his church will not be started 
till October. Of all the liberal churches here, | 
believe his is the most occupied in various works. 


H. L. T. 


Boston.—tThe fifth annual course of the Old 
South lectures for young people has just closed. 
The course has been the most interesting and suc- 
cessful yet given, the old meeting house being 
always full. The general subject for the year, 
“ The Birth of the Nation,’ chosen in commemo- 
ration of the centennial of the adoption of the con- 
stitution, was a fortunate one, and much reading 
and study have been stimulated. The programme 
in detail was as follows: “How the Men of the 
English Commonwealth Planned Constitutions,” 
by Prof. James K. Hosmer; “ How the American 
Colonies grew together,” John Fiske; ‘ The Con- 
fusion after the Revolution,” Davis R. Dewey; 
“The Convention and the Constitution,” Hon. 
John D. Long; “ James Madison and His Journal,” 
Prof. E. B. Andrews; “‘ How Patrick Henry Op- 
posed the Constitution,” Hepry L. S -uthwick; 
“ Alexander Hamilton and the Federalist,’ Miss 
Alice E. Freeman; “‘ Washington’s Part, and the 
Nation’s First Years,” Edward Everett Hale. 
Mr. Belfield, of the Chicago Manual Training 
School, who has been the prime mover in estab- 
lishing “Old South” lectures in Chicago, was 
= at two or three of the lectures, and went 

ome with new inspiration. He is arranging a 
course of lectures on the constitution for the 
young people of Chicago. The subjects proposed 
for the Old South essays this year relate, like the 
lectures, to the constitution. They are as follows: 
I. The Albany Convention of 1754—its history 


and significance, with reference to previous and 


subsequent movement toward union in the col- 
onies. IJ. Is a Congress of two houses or a Con- 
gress of one house the better—what was said 
about it in the Constitutional Convention, and 
what is to be said about it to-day ? 


Wichita, Kansas.—A Sunday Circle has 
been formed in this enterprising western city. J. 
R. Effinger, western secretary, goes this week to 


visit them. He will spend several weeks in 
Kansas. 


_ Religious Books Wanted.—A society 
in the west, which is struggling under many diffi- 
culties to build a church for its Unitarian faith, 


will gratefully receive donations of books for 


religious study class and Sunday-school uses, 
hoping in due time to contribute its own share to 
our common cause. For particulars, address MRS. 
E. T. LEONARD, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


ALL Sours CuuRcH, corner of Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, Oct. 2, services 
at 11A.M. Mr. Jones will preach on “The 
Importance of the Intellectual Life.” Sunday - 
school atg:30 A.M, ‘Teachers’ meeting Friday 
evening, at 7:30, and “ parish sing” at 8:30. 

The Emerson section of the Unity Club will 
hold the first session on Monday evening Oct. 
3, at 7:45, Mr. Gannett leading the conversa- 
tion on “ How to’ get into Emerson and what 
to do when you get there.”” The first session 
of the pastor’s Confirmation Class will be held 
Saturday morning, Oct. 8, at 10:30. All 
children of suitable age in the parish are cor- 
dially invited. 


Unity CHuRCH, HInspDALE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, Oct. 2, services at 
II A, M. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner Mich- 
igan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, Oct. 2, services at 
11 A, M. 


Unity CHURCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, 
minister. Sunday, Oct. 2, services at 10:45 
A, M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, min- 
ister. Sunday, Oct. 2, services at 10:45 A.M. 
Sunday-school at 9:30 A. M, 


SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES 


at All Souls Church, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, pastor of the above church, will giveon 
successive Sunday evenings, beginning Oct. 
9, 1887, 7:45 P. M., the following series of six 


SERMONS ON GREAT PICTURES. 


I. Raphael’s “ Transfiguration.” 

IJ, Millet’s * The Sower.” 

III. De Buffe’s “ Prodigal Son.” 

IV. Munkacsy’s * Christ Before Pilate.” 
V. Vibert’s “ Story of the Missionary,” 
VI. J. D. Woodward’s “ After the Rain.” 


All but the last picture will be represented 
by a photograph, engraving or etching on the 
platform. Each lecture will be preceded by 
a praise service of half an hourin length. The 
series will be subject to unavoidable interrup- 
tions, 

All are cordially invited. 


ee 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead is in Chicago for two 
or three weeks delivering his course of lectures 
on the “Pilgrim Fathers,”at Plymouth Church, 
of which Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus is the new 
pastor. We regret that our absence from our 
desk caused the omission of this announce- 
ment last week. The following are the dates 
and subjects: 


IST COURSE “THE PILGRIM FATHERS.” 


I. Thursday eve., Sept. 22, Puritanism 
IT. Monday evening, Sept. 26, 
New England in England 
III. Thursday evening, Sept. 29, 
New England in Holland 
IV, Monday evening, Oct. 3, 
Bradford’s Journal 
V. Thursday Oct. 6, John Robinson 
VI. Saturday Oct. 8, Plymouth 
The above lectures at 8 p. M. in Plymouth 
church, 


Il, COURSE AMERICA IN AMERICAN POETS. 


I, Thursday Sept. 22, Whittier 
II. Thursday Sept. 29, Lowell 
III. Thursday Oct. 6, Longfellow 


IV. Saturday Oct. 8, Emerson 

The above lectures at 4 P. M. in Plymouth 
church. 

Tickets for both courses of ten lectures, 
$2,00. Evening tickets, 5ocents.. Afternoon 
tickets, 25 cents. For sale by members of the 
club and society or at the door. 


—Ew Ne C*N 
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in General Debility, Emaciation, 

Consumption and Wasting in Children, Scott’s Emul- 
sion is a most valuable food and medicine. It creates 
an appetite, strengthens the nervous system and builds 
up the body. ‘“ Have been highly pleased with it in 
Consumption, Scrofula and Wasting Diseases, Bron- 
chitis and Throat Troubles.”"—A. Jones, M. D., Cor- 
nersville, Tenn. 
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CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


This most fatal disease of Infancy, 


PREVENTED, 
CONTROLLED, 
AND CURED BY 


lactated Food’ 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods failed. 
FOR INFANTS, 


of any age, it may be used with confidence, as a safe 
and complete substitute for mother’s milk. 


FOR INVALIDS, 
it isa Perfect Nutrient in either chronic or acute cases. 
Weak stomachs always retain and relish it. Physi- 
cians and mothers concede ite superiority. The most 
palatable, nourishing and economical of Foods. 


150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggiste—25c., Sc., $1.00 
Valuable circulars and pamphlets, sent free. 
Weis, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on oh oe erg a Cabinet Photo of the “‘ Sweetest, 
fattest, he 


substitute for mother’s milk. uch valuable infor- 
mation for the mother given. . Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


thiest baby inthe country.”’ It is a beauti- 
ful picture, and will ao | mother’s heart | ey It 
shows the good effects of using Lactated Food as a 


LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 


A Novel. By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
1 vol.; I2mo. $1.50. 


“*It is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of view. It goeson from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
fiction that Ticknor & Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, in all this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. THere is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day,—an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of t value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of service to all intelligent in- 
quirers I have no doubt. Itis, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterization 
is exceedingly well done, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character- painting. e dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion.’”’—Nora 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by CHARLES H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


_COMPLEXIO 


skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 


OWDER. == 


J. A. POZZONI, 
@ . heals, Be 


OZZONI’S © 


WorREes 


Octavius B. Frothingham., 


A HISTORY OF TRANSCENDENTALISM 
in New England ; Octavo, with portrait of 
the author. Cloth extra, $1.75. 

THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY, AN 
ESSAY, 12mo., cloth extra. $1.50. 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A study 
of Primitive Christianity. 8vo., cloth extra, 
$1.50. 


CHILD’S BOOK OF RELIGION. For Sun- 
day-Schools and Homes. Square 16mo., 
cloth extra, $1.00. 

“‘A book well adapted to make religion attractive, for 
it gives a bright and beautiful view of it.—Aostom Post. 
STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 

TEACHER. Retold by a Disciple. With 
Frontispiece. Square 16mo., h extra, 
$1. 

**The Parables are so re-told as to absorb the atten- 
tion of the reader, and to fasten upon the mind what 
the writer believes to have been the impression the Sav - 
iour meant to convey. Itisin styleand thought a supe - 


rior book, and will interest alike young and old. 
Zion's Herald (Methodist. ) 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 
Frontispiece. Square 16mo., cloth, $1.00. 


** A work of culture and taste; it will be welcome to 
all ages, and gives the sublimest lessons to manhood in 
= simple language of a child.”—Sfringfield Repub- 

ican. 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
LECTURE. tI2mo. Paper, 25 cts. 


LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. The best 
of the three or four Lives extant; 8vo., $2.00. 


**s pane by Booksellers or mailed on receipt of 
price, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


MINOT J, SAVAGE'S WORKS, 


My Creed. Latest volume of sermons. 12mo...$1.00 
These Degenerate Days. A Poem. Smalli6mo. .50 


Poems. 16mo. Full gilt. With portrait....__- 1.50 
Light on the Cloud. 16mo. Full gilt.........._. 1.25 
Social Problems. ‘12mo................ ...-.--- 1.00 
SO I Bs BENNO in once anunanesee ctenue 1.00 
Se SE CEM nn ccsce 0chh Seuteencneemeinn 1.00 
Beliefs about Man. 12mo........................ 1.00 
Beliefs about the Bible. 12mo................... 1.00 
The Modern Sphinx. 12mo-....................- 1.00 
The Morals of Evolution. 12mo.............-... 1,00 
Talks about Jesus. 12mo--.-.................._..- 1.00 
Man, Woman and Child. i2me...............__. 1,00 
Christianity the Science of Manhood. 12mo.... 1.00 
The Religion of Evolution. 12mo...... ......... 1.50 
Lise Geettees. TRIO. ...6. cucs caececdscbesuscba 1.00 
The Minister’s Hand Book. For Christenings, 


Weddings, and Funerals. Cloth ............ 75 
Published by Grorez H. Euuis, Boston. The 
Western trade supplied, and single copies mailed by 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN, Greenfield, Mass. Beautifuland heath- 
fullocation. Thorough English and classical educa- 
tien. Science, Art, Music. James C. Parsons, 
Principal | 


R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYs, 
Plymouth, Mass. 
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VLL WEIGHT 
PURE 


pfPRICE's 
CREAM 


BAKING 
PowpeR 


MOST perrect MADE 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarter of acentury. Itis 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Prices 
the only Baking Powder that does not contain 
Ammonia, Limn,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Love and Theology. 


A Novel. By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


A novel and brilliant story by a talented writer new 
in the field of fiction, but whose name has long been famil- 
iar to readers of Uniry. ‘“* It is not only entertaining as a 
story, but engrosses interest from the highest ethical 
standpoint. Itis most decidedly a book to own, 
and not merely to read for amusement only, and then 
throw aside.” 

An eminent critic writes: “It is not only enter- 
taining, but interesting from the highest point of view. 
It goes on from chapter to chapter with ever-increasing 
force and power. No book of fiction that Ticknor & 
Co. have published has had, to my thinking, the depth 
and value of this; and nowhere has the present study 
and questioning of theological subjects been more 
clearly and satisfactorily presented.”’ 

Mailed to any address on receipt of price, by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
(J175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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sensible man must have a creed, 


(Continued trom second page,) 


Parker, Theodore. Prayers. Caught by a 
friend as they rose to his lips in the Boston Music 
Hall. 16mo. $1.00. 


Putnam, Alfred P. Singers and Songs of the 
Liberal Faith. Selections of hymns and other 
sacred poems of the liberal church in America, 
with bio graphical sketches of the writers, and 
historical and illustrative notes. 8yvo. $3.00. 


Savage, Rev. Minot J. My Creed, Every 
He who 
says, “I have no creed,” or “I don’t believe 
in creeds,” gives expression to one of two be- 
liefs: 1. That well-grounded opinions are un- 


attainable; or, 2. That they are unimportant; 


though a very poor one.”—Author, 12 
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A STUDY OF 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


BY LEWIS G. JANES. 


ages. Svo. Cloth. Gilt top. Price $1.50 
“No fairer statement has been made of th 
grounds on which the anti-supernaturalist Hu 
manitarian bases his opinion of Jesus and of the ori- 
gin of Christianity. * * Its theology and christology 
are of the most radical Unitarian kind; but the tempe! 
and the spirit of the book are so refined, so earnest, 
and so fair to all opponents, that it must impress those 
who are compelled to disagree with its most promi- 
nent conclusions as a model of polite and generous 
controversial writing.”"— Brooklyn Union. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


OHARLES H. KERB & 00., Publishers 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


| A.W. 


and either of these opinions is in itself a creed, 


mo, 
Cloth, $1.00, 


Poems. 


Here are poems of “ Na- 


ture,” of “ Life,” and of “Love.”—“Problems” 
.in verse, poems about “Persons” and “Times,” 


and about “ Sorrow and Hope,” besides a few 
which can not be marshalled under any of 
these headings, and so have a department by 
themselves, and are termed “ Pot-pourri.” 
Square, 16 mo. $1.50. 

Seeley, J. R.,M.A. Ecce Homo. A 5Sur- 
vey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. In 
his preface to this book the author says it discusses 
no theological questions whatever, but endeavors 


|to furnish an answer to the question, What was 


Cirist’s object in founding the society called by 
his name, and how is it adapted to attain that ob- 
ject? 16mo. $1.00. 


Natural Religion. With anew explan- 
atory preface. The hand that stripped from the 
name of Christ the thousand superstitions that sur- 
rounded him, here deals with Christianity as he then 
dealt with its originator. 16mo. $1.25. 


Stebbins, Rufus P.,.D. D. A study of the 
Pentateuch. For Popular Reading. An in- 
quiry into the age of the so-called books of 
Moses, with an introductory examination of 
recent Dutch theories, as represented by Dr. 
Kuenen’s “ Religion of Israel.” Substantially 
a reprint of articles published in the Unitarian 
Review, 1579 and 1880, 12 mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Talbot, George Foster. Jesus: His Opin- 
ions and Character, The New Testament 
Studies of a Layman. The conclusions, since 
they soya wats simply a great moral teacher, 
and set aside as fabulous much of the Bibleon 
which theological dogmas have been based, 
will be classed by some as rationalistic. Crown 
Octavo, Cloth. $1.50. 


Tileston, Mary W.,compiler. Daily Strength 
for Daily Needs. A little book of selections, 
—a Bible verse, a poem verse, and a dozen or 
so of lines in prose, for each day in the year. 
18mo. $1.00. 


Quiet Hours. Poems of Nature and 
Religion, collected by Mrs. Tileston. Square 
16mo. Two Series. Each $1.00. 


Wisdom Series. Selections from 
the Apocrypha; The Wisdom of Jesus, the 
Son of Sirach, or, Ecclesiasticus; Selections 
from the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius An- 
tonius; Selections from the Imitation of 
Christ; Sunshine in the Soul; First and Sec- 
ond Series; Selections from Epictetus; The 
Life and History of the Rev. Doctor John Tau- 
ler; Selections "aa Fenelon; Socrates: The 
Apology and Crito of Plato; The Phzdo of 
Plato. 1t8mo. 11 volumes, $5.50. 


Ht CcOooD NEWS 


SREATAMERICAN A 


in Teas, 
§ Comens’ 
king Powder and PREMIUMS, 
or particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N.Y. 


all wet Pensions, if 4 disa- 
bled; Officers’ travel pay, 
bounty collected; Deserters 


relieved ; success or no fee. Laws sent free. 
eCormick & Son, Wavhington, D.C. & Cincinnati, 0, 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS 


Published or sold by the 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SociETy 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


&@™ Price per dozen does not include postage. “e) 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONs, 


I. Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs, Kate 
Gannett Wells. 

Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 

A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W, ©. Gannett 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. ; 

Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 

Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin. 

Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. 
Sunderland. 

The Story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P. Gilman, 

Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 

The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 

Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, 

Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. ® 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. 

The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact. 
By W.C. Gannett. 5 cents. 

Each of the above, 15 cents; dozen, $1.25; 
except where prices are indicated. 


The Childhood of Jesus, 
Land. 


The Childhood of Jesus. 


Home. 

The Childhood of Jesus. 
reth Town. 

The Childhood of Jesus. 
salem: and After. 

These four Series by W C. Gannett. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 
Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 

cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, 
and Harvest Festivals. 
per hundred, $2.50. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 
A. “Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
cents, 
B “Kindness to Animals.’’ 10 cards, illuminated, 15 


Eliza R 


Part I. 


ail jesus’ 


Part ll. In Jesus 


Part III. In Naza- 


Part IV. In Jeru- 


Each 


Easter, Flower 
Sample copies, 3 cents; 


cents. 
C. ‘“*Corner-Stones of Character.”” 12 tinted cards, 
with photo, Weents. Onmt of print at present. 
D. “Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 


cents. 

E. “School Life.”’ 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 
D, E, correspond to series I, Il, [11., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on “ Uniform 
Lesson”’ Plan. 

F. “Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible textand Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to each 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards for 
1 cent. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 
a age i Report Cards. 12 cents per dozen. 
ules to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 
9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 
dozen, 30 cents. 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 
of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. <A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one’s Bible, 5 cents. 

Scripture Atlas. (Phillips’), 12 small maps in 
pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 

The Art of Questioning. ByJ.G. Fitch. 15 cents, 

one Ave of Securing Attention. By J. G. Fitch, 

cents. 

The Sunday School: its Tools, Methods and 
der + By J. V. Blake, 15 cents. 

**Behold the Fowls of the Air.” A drama for 
Sunday School Concerts. Sixcharacters. By J. V- 
Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 

Worship. Three Sermons in pamphlet. Worshi 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. &- 
Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 
Worship in the Home; W. C, Gannett. 15 cents. 

The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna 
L. Parker, 5 cents. ‘ 

The Teacher’s Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot, 

cents. 

The Masque of the Year. By LilyA. Long. A 
Drama for Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 10 
cents; $5.00 per hundred. 

Tae Minstrel’s Carol. A short Christmas Drama, 

cents. 


